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All the more we regret that it should be deemed the only salvation of 
Christianity as religion when a party formula was made compulsory 
by coercive authority. The hatreds and persecutions, the fanatic insis- 
tence on speculative formula with a shocking sacrifice of the Christian 
life which Jesus and Paul and John proclaimed as salvation — these are the 
proof positive that Christianity had gone astray. The subsidence of the 
struggle, the return to that devout faith which as Eusebius of Caesarea 
said at the beginning was consistent with ignorance of the mystery of the 
Trinity, was and is the condition of the real activity of Christianity — a life 
in and with the Father of Love and Forgiveness, a life consecrated to the 
love which is the law of his kingdom. Dr. Faulkner thinks that this 
spiritual energy would have perished but for the enactment of a formula 
against a handful of Arians and the enforcement of the formula by political 
power. Against this skeptical judgment I would set another: The symbol 
of Nicaea inaugurated a mania for fixed and irreformable definitions, a 
consequent scholasticism, a cessation of thought, a weakening of the moral 
force of the church, a period of superstitious ritualism. 

Francis A. Christie 
Meadville Theological School 
Meadville, Pa. 



RELIGION AND MIRACLE' 

The significance of this book by the minister of the Old South Church 
of Boston lies not so much in its argument as in the circumstances of its 
appearance. Even though reading it with sympathy and a general agree- 
ment with its aim, one may doubt whether it has set forward the discussion 
of the miraculous in relation to religion either on its philosophical or its 
biblical side. Yet the book is significant, highly so, for all who are inter- 
ested in the vast transformation which the Christian faith, wherever held 
in freedom and open to modern thought, is surely and in great part silently 
undergoing. 

Wherein, then, is it significant? We reply, because it is the first (or, 
if not strictly the first, at least the most conspicuous) case of an evangelical 
pastor of national reputation who has openly taught that the miraculous 
works of Jesus are no part of the essence of the Christian religion, but only 
the "fringe" of his "evangelical career," and also because it is the first 
publication by such a person of the view — more radical than the other — 
that the alleged supernatural birth and bodily resurrection of Jesus can 
be disregarded without essential loss. 

1 George A. Gordon, Minister of the Old South Church, Boston, Religion and 
Miracle, Houghton Mifflin Co., October, 1909. 
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That Dr. Gordon has voiced a belief that is widespread among ministers 
and teachers of theology is indicated by the fact that of ten professors 
and clergymen, scattered over the country from Maine to California, who 
discussed "Christianity and Miracle" in a recent issue of The Congrega- 
tionalism nearly all are in substantial agreement with the author's funda- 
mental position. But on the subject of the miraculous birth and bodily 
resurrection of Jesus — which of course are not to be classed with his works — 
it is doubtful whether many teachers or preachers will at once, or per- 
haps within the next decade, adopt his view. It is important, however, 
that all who have the interests of religion at heart should follow the discus- 
sion of these subjects, and Dr. Gordon's book is an attractive summons to 
this task. The change of thought in the past twenty years is unmistakable, 
and the Zeit-Geist is still, with undiminished power, drawing us away from 
the traditional view of Christianity. Some people believe that we are mov- 
ing toward a calamitous dissolution of religion and some of us that we are 
moving toward its fuller emancipation from bondage. But whether the 
inspiration of the Zeit-Geist is from beneath or from above we shall know 
only as we challenge it in the name of Truth, and calmly and thoroughly 
test its articulated utterances. 

The frankness and enthusiasm of Dr. Gordon's book will draw men to 
his side, and the question is important how far his argument is fitted to 
hold them there. 

The author is convinced of the uniformity of nature, and is convinced 
also that this uniformity is the beneficent expression of a present God. 
From the uniformity of nature, however, he does not conclude that miracles, 
by which he understands violations of the order of cause and effect, can- 
not have occurred. He would apparently agree with Martineau that our 
" stock of known laws, not being a closed circle, does not shut out an anoma- 
lous phenomenon as impossible and entitle us to say, It did not happen." 
He regards it, however, as naturally and religiously improbable (p. 32) that 
miracles ever occurred, and holds that, supposing they have occurred, 
they are unverifiable, even as are all "mere historic facts." But that which 
is not certain, he argues, cannot be essential to the Christian religion, a 
position which Professor Clarke states in these words: "Nothing can be 
indispensable to the soul before God, to which the massing of human 
testimony is indispensable." 

The fundamental views of the book can be briefly stated in answer to 
three questions. First, "In what way is belief in God affected by the denial 
of miracle?" To this the author replies in substance: "Since God is 
the necessary antecedent of all miracle as of all mechanism, if the miracu- 
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lous is true it is a witness for God; if not true, God remains the same. 
He is necessary to the explanation of the universe "(48-49). 

The author plainly believes that it might be well for faith in God if 
miracles were disregarded, but he expresses himself with caution. He 
says, " one might contend that the cosmos, operated as an order invariable 
and inviolable, is the better witness for God" (49); and again, without 
reserve, "A miraculous universe would be the supreme calamity" (50). 
This is his philosophical answer to the question, to which is added, by way 
of reinforcement, a historical argument. He shows, negatively, that the 
consciousness of God enshrined in the Old Testament is largely independ- 
ent of miracles, and, positively, that the vision of God, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, rests not upon portent and wonder, but upon the 
divine order of man's life (71), and that "reasonable men" in all ages, 
in which class he puts Socrates, Anselm, Descartes, Berkeley, Kant, Spin- 
oza, Schleiermacher, Fichte, and Carlyle, have believed in God on moral 
and spiritual grounds. 

To the second question, "How does it fare with Jesus Christ if the 
miraculous in the evangelical record is regarded as unreal ?" the answer 
is that the vision of Jesus remains unaffected. The great things in his 
teaching are three — the vision of God as love, the vision of man as a child 
of God, and the vision of himself as the person in whom these two visions 
are verified. These all are independent of miracle (85). The character 
of Jesus is both a product and an achievement. As a product, it resulted 
from a free communion of Jesus with God. "To speak here of miracle, 
wonder, portent, is a kind of blasphemy" (89). As an achievement, the 
character of Jesus is not only independent of miracle, it is also inconsistent 
with it (90). Witness the Temptation and the scene in Gethsemane. 

Nor does the career of Jesus suffer by the entire elimination of the 
miraculous. The fundamental instances of the miraculous here are the 
birth of Jesus and his bodily resurrection. If these can be dropped with- 
out loss to his career, then all miracles can certainly be dropped. In 
regard to the first of these instances the author thinks that "reasonable 
Christians of all types of belief generally feel that it is immaterial how 
Jesus began, or how he came into the world" (96). The Scripture support 
is slight. "What the Second and Fourth Gospels disregard, we may 
disregard." As to the resurrection of Jesus, the essential thing is not the 
manner of it, but the fact. Regarding this there is no uncertainty in the 
New Testament; but regarding the manner of the resurrection, "the Gospels 
seem to describe a physical rising from the dead," but "Paul's vision of 
Jesus was spiritual" (107). Of these forms of resurrection "the surer 
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and mightier" is that of which Paul is the witness (107), for this is still 
capable of verification in life. But "we cannot see the empty grave, we 
cannot walk with Jesus from Jerusalem to Emmaus, we cannot hear him 
speak to us from the shore of the sea, calling us to dine" (128). Therefore 
the author concludes that the fate of Jesus and his gospel is in no way 
bound up with the fate of miracle. 

The third and last question, "Is the Christian life harassed or injured 
seriously by disregard for miracle ? " is answered by answering the further 
question, "What are the essential things in the faith, in the ideals, and in 
the hope of a disciple of Jesus Christ today?" (132 f.). The reply is, in 
substance, that we live upon the Spirit (136). "We do not dream that 
God will work miracles in our behalf or in behalf of any man." The 
"sense of law determines the spiritual life of reasonable men." For all 
such the speech of God is law. Mechanism is the simplest path to the 
world of the Eternal Spirit (145). "The Christ of yesterday and the 
Christ of tomorrow are in keeping of the Christ of today" (158). 

This is Dr. Gordon's argument. The last chapter of the book, forming 
a quarter of the whole and entitled "An Eternal Gospel," is an impassioned 
arraignment of the Church of the present, and its practical aim is to show 
how much greater issues confront us than that of miracles (186). The 
manner of conclusion seems to say, Now that we have settled this slight 
matter of miracles to the satisfaction of all "sensible and good men," let 
us grapple with the really great perils that confront the central claims of 
the gospel. It is not needful to dwell on this chapter, as it does not form a 
part of the argument of the book. But of that argument itself, especially 
as related to Scripture, some criticism is inevitable. 

By way of introduction to this, we shall notice two points in the formal 
conduct of the argument, which, as they are found also in much of the 
current discussion of the subject, ought not to be overlooked. These are 
a certain obscurity at critical junctures and a tendency to prejudgment. 
Thus, Dr. Gordon declares at one time that a miraculous universe would 
be a supreme calamity, but later he says, "If natural law seems to be invio- 
lable, if there appears to be no longer any room left for miracle, it is that the 
whole creation may appear miraculous" (153). "For a few miracles 
hard to grasp, we are bidden behold a miraculous universe" (154). It is 
of course obvious that he here uses the word "miraculous" in two widely 
different senses, but he gives only one definition of the term, viz., a violation 
of the order of cause and effect. The other, rhetorical, use of the term 
obscures the thought. 

Again, Dr. Gordon says it is "beyond dispute" that Jesus "wrought 
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wonders upon the physical life of men"(i3i), and "to all serious minds, 
part of the evidence of the power of Jesus Christ will always be the epic 
of miracle embedded in his career. How great that epic is it would be 
difficult to say; of what divine things it is the reflection, men may one day 
become noble enough to discover" (131). 

But what then is a "wonder"? and how is it related to "miracle"? 
If the message of Jesus to the world is "independent of miracles," what is 
this "epic of miracle embedded in his career," which is to be to "all serious 
minds" a perpetual evidence of the power of Jesus ? This seems obscure, 
and the obscurity is at a critical point. Is the "epic of miracle" embedded 
in the career of Jesus anything more than his healing of the sick, and accord- 
ing to the author's definition of miracle as a violation of the order of cause 
and effect, was this a miracle at all ? 

The second defect alleged to exist in the form of the argument of this 
book is a tendency to prejudgment. The miraculous, says our author, 
does not impart to the Lord his worth. "We can imagine one born with- 
out a human father, able to still storms and to walk on the tempestuous 
waves, to feed multitudes on food ordinarily sufficient only for a few persons, 
cleansing lepers, opening blind eyes, unstopping deaf ears, raising the dead, 
and finally himself reappearing after death; we can imagine a career like 
this full of portent and wonder from beginning to end, and yet absolutely 
destitute of those supreme qualities that have given to Jesus the 
moral leadership of the world" (83-84). Now to speak on this wise 
is to beg the question. For of course if it is conceivable that a person 
who is "not only destitute of high qualities" but whose aim is "malign" 
could have done the miracles attributed to Jesus, or found in his career 
but not involving his own volition, then it certainly follows that his miracles 
do not give him his moral worth. But some people will perhaps be so 
bold as to say that this is not conceivable, and then we have one man's 
opinion pitted against another's. Some persons whose imagination has not 
been luxuriantly developed, and who have spent their lives in cold science, 
may confess that they cannot imagine a man born without a human father, 
able to raise the dead, and himself to reappear after death. And — 
what is even more likely to occur — some may say that they see in the won- 
drous works of Jesus, especially in his healing of the sick, a profound expres- 
sion of his own spirit. They may go so far as to attribute the works of 
healing to the moral wholeness of Jesus, to his deep human sympathy, 
and to his confidence in God. In the judgment of such people, to imagine a 
man with a "malign" aim doing what Jesus did on the sick would be like 
saying that we can imagine the Sermon on the Mount as having come out 
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of the heart of a knave. Some readers of Dr. Gordon are likely to say, 
I can believe that Jannes and Jambres who set their magic over against 
that of Moses were bad men, I can believe that great feats of jugglery are 
done by persons whose aim is "malign," but I cannot even imagine that 
Satan ever casts out Satan. 

The most difficult part of Dr. Gordon's book is that which deals with 
the birth and resurrection of Jesus. "Among reasonable Christians of 
all types of belief," says the author, "it is generally felt that it is immaterial 
how Jesus began, or how he came into the world" (96). Now the number 
of "reasonable Christians" must be astonishingly small — which hypothesis 
is scarcely in accord with Dr. Gordon's "sunny optimism" — or this state- 
ment lacks support; but whether large or small it does not include the pres- 
ent writer. For it seems to me that it does matter what we hold in regard 
to the origin of Jesus, that it is indeed vastly important for our Christian 
life whether we adopt the Greek mythical view that he had no earthly 
father, or hold, in keeping with the oldest strata of the gospels and as the 
words of Jesus in regard to himself clearly seem to require, that his humanity 
was normal. Is it nothing to the Christian whether the one whom he fol- 
lows was a genuine child of earth, raised up out of the common soil 
of humanity by the same divine grace and co-operation which were involved 
in the raising up of Abraham and Isaiah, of John and Paul, of Washington 
and Lincoln, and of our own fathers and mothers, or was a being from 
another world, who miraculously put on flesh and blood! Is it nothing 
to us whether Jesus is a revelation of the possibilities of human life that is 
lived in God, or a sad confession that the Almighty who had lifted the human 
race from the low level of the animals to the heights of a Jeremiah and a 
Socrates was unable to lift it higher and to produce the ideal man ! Is it 
immaterial whether, in the Founder of our religion, God honored his own 
institution of the family, or resorted to a new and miraculous method of 
producing a human being! Far from thinking this point "immaterial," 
let us rather say that it is fundamental. "Reasonable Christians," says 
Dr. Gordon, "feel that they are concerned not with the process (that is, 
by which the historical Jesus came to be), but with the result" (96). But 
is not the "result" colored, yea is not its worth largely determined by the 
"process"? The greatest words ever spoken in this world, says Dr. 
Gordon, are these of Jesus in Gethsemane, "Nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done" (93). Yes, great indeed, if Jesus was a genuine man, 
looking up to God out of a true human consciousness; but it is impossible 
so to judge if he, instead of being a genuine man who achieved character, 
was the incarnation of a divine being. 
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We could agree with Dr. Gordon that it is "immaterial how Jesus began 
or how he came into the world " if the gospel were something that he brought 
in his hand as a king's messenger might bear a costly jewel to a foreign land; 
but if the gospel is the supreme religious expression of a human experience 
of God, then our choice between the Greek mythical view of the origin of 
Jesus and the older, apparentiy historical, view is of vital significance. 

We pass, finally, to Dr. Gordon's discussion of the resurrection. It may 
be admitted that "apostolic life, labor, joy, and hope rose out of faith in 
the risen Lord" (106), though we should add to this "faith in the risen 
Lord" the faith in his speedy appearing. It may also be admitted that 
"the Gospels seem to describe a physical rising from the dead" and that 
"Paul's vision of Jesus was spiritual" (107), though this latter point may 
need qualification. And finally, it may be admitted that "the essential 
thing is the assurance of a risen Lord, not the manner of the resurrection" 
(107). But these assertions solve no problem. When we go on to the 
essential points of the argument, everything is questionable. Note the 
manner in which the gospel view of the resurrection of Jesus is 
treated. "If we deny the bodily appearance of Jesus after death, is not 
the faith of the apostles an illusion?" asks the author. "This leads," 
he continues, "to another question, What is the proof of existence ? Is it 
not influence over our lives ? " (108). "Why do we believe in the existence 
of a friend? We have not seen his mind, his soul, we know not that he 
is or what he is by direct vision. We believe in him because of his 
power over us" (109). "Whatever has power over us is alive" (no). 
" If this test of the living and the real is true, we may well compose ourselves 
concerning the manner of the resurrection. Take Peter as an example 
of the believer in the bodily resurrection of Jesus. Which is the greater 
witness to Peter that his Lord is alive, the fact that on several mysterious 
occasions he saw Jesus after his passion with the eye of flesh, or the fact 
that Jesus had given, him out of the unseen a new mind, a new heart, a 
new character, a life in which the grace of the Lord is the prevailing 
power?" (in). 

Now this course of argument does not answer the question which the 
author sets out to answer. That question was — "If we deny the bodily 
appearance of Jesus after death, is not the faith of the apostles an illusion ?" 
Their faith in what ? we ask. Faith in the bodily resurrection of Jesus ? 
Obviously that is an illusion "if we deny the bodily appearance of Jesus 
after death" (108). And this faith is not rescued by the philosophic 
argument that "whatever has power over us is alive." We may say that 
the apostles might have argued in this manner regarding Jesus, and that if 
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they had thus argued, then their faith that Jesus was alive would not have 
been an illusion. But this sort of argument is idle as regards the historical 
question that is raised. There is no proof whatever that the apostles 
argued in this way; that Peter, for example, ever based his confidence 
that Jesus was alive and at the right hand of God upon the fact — that is, 
Dr. Gordon's assumed fact — that Jesus had given him out of the unseen 
a new mind and heart. To this method the remark of Goethe seems appli- 
cable: "We have guesses enough of our own. If one will write a book, 
let him put down what he knows." 

But further, this doctrine that "whatever has power over us is alive" 
is not only altogether alien to the gospel narrative of the resurrection, it 
is itself invalid as an argument for the continued existence of those who have 
gone out from the earthly life. The memory of a good man has power over 
us, the memory of an evil man also has power, but does the present exis- 
tence of that good man or that evil man follow from the fact of this potent 
memory ? In that case, if they did not exist, we should have no memory 
of them. But the psychology of memory and its influence over us no more 
demands the continued existence of a friend because of the fact that he 
daily molds our life than it demands the continued existence of the faith- 
ful dog that we remember with emotions of gratitude, or the continued exis- 
tence of an awful tempest at sea that, long years after its occurrence, 
thrills us with its scenes of horror or deeds of heroism. But whether we 
find comfort in this argument for the resurrection of Jesus or not, we have 
no right to impute it to the early disciples. 

Turn now to Dr. Gordon's discussion of Paul's testimony to the resur- 
rection of Jesus. We will not dwell upon the assumption contained in 
the initial sentence that Paul is "the great witness for the risen Christ," 
which quietly sets Peter and John on one side, though we might ask what 
doctor could decide the issue if another author writing on "Religion and 
Miracle" should declare with equal positiveness that the "great witness" 
for the risen Christ is that of the original aposties. But we pass at once to 
the author's discussion of Paul's witness. All that directly concerns the 
original experience of Paul is contained in these meager statements: that 
his vision was only of the heavenly Jesus (116); that his whole new being 
was the witness to the truth of his faith (129); and that since Paul's con- 
tact with the earthly Jesus was second-hand while that with the heavenly 
Jesus was first-hand, he was surer of the heavenly Jesus than he could be 
of the earthly (118). 

Now it is almost more difficult to see through these sentences than to 
understand the phenomenon with which they are supposed to deal. We are 
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told that Paul had first-hand contact with the risen Lord, that in conse- 
quence of this he was surer of the heavenly Jesus than he could be of the 
earthly Jesus, and yet that his own new being was the witness of the truth 
of his faith. But how can the resurrection of Jesus be an article of faith 
at all if it is a fact of which Paul has first-hand knowledge ? And what 
occasion was there to seek witness of the truth of his faith in his own "new 
being " if he had already had first-hand contact with the risen Lord ? 

Let us hear the author further on this latter point. He says: "Notice 
how Paul was able to believe in the reality of his vision. He knew that 
the world was full of dreams and delusions. He could not doubt the reality 
of his vision, and yet he must often ask himself his reason for continuing 
to believe in it" (120). Then Dr. Gordon tells us what Paul is likely to 
have said to himself to keep up his faith in the reality of his vision. He 
is likely to have told himself that the vision had changed his career, had 
changed his entire manner of thinking about God, his people, himself, 
and the nations of mankind, that it had changed his character, and that it 
had enabled him to preach the gospel through a large part of the Roman 
Empire, enduring meanwhile many and great sufferings. 

But this further statement does not give relief. Indeed, it makes the 
career of Paul more difficult of explanation than we had previously thought 
it. A man who "could not doubt the reality of his vision," who had in his 
career "many similar experiences" of the risen Lord, and yet who "must 
often ask himself his reason for continuing to believe in it" — is that a seri- 
ous view of Paul's mind? Would a man so fundamentally skeptical 
in regard to his conversion as this, a man who could not rest in "first-hand" 
contact with the heavenly Jesus, but must "often" reinforce this first- 
hand contact from a meditation on his own character and works — would 
such a man have planted the gospel in Asia and Europe? Fortunately, 
there is no reason for imagining that Paul was such a man. In all his 
letters there is absolutely nothing to suggest that he ever asked himself why 
he continued to hold to the truth of his early experience near Damascus. 

One may well believe that if Paul had been confronted with this hypo- 
thetical picture of his inner life he would have said, in substance, Though 
Dr. Gordon or an angel from heaven says that I often ask myself the reason 
for continuing to believe in the reality of my experience on the road to 
Damascus, let him be anathema ! 

A few words should be said, in conclusion, on just what the author 
means by "first-hand contact" with the heavenly Jesus. We have his 
view in these words: "Paul's contact with Jesus is identical with the 
contact that men today may have" (117), and, "As far as we have any 
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contact at all with Jesus, it must be in this way" (119). Thus, it would 
seem, the author does not believe that Paul had a vision of the risen Lord, 
for he says that his contact with Jesus is identical with that which men 
may have today; but men today, do not claim to have visions of him. 
And how is Paul the "great witness" for the risen Christ, if every true 
disciple has an experience identical with his? If we have "first-hand" 
contact with the risen Christ, nothing can be of higher authority. 

But again, if our contact with Jesus must be identical with Paul's, 
what is to be said of the multitudes of Christians who, unlike Paul, have 
never been conscious enemies of Jesus, and of others, many in number, 
who, like Augustine and Bunyan, come into the kingdom not by means 
of any kind of "contact" with the heavenly Jesus, but simply by some word 
of Scripture that comes home to them with power, or by "contact" with an 
earthly friend ? 

No, we have our reasons for believing that Jesus lives, but they are 
just as certainly different from Paul's reason, if we judge of that by the 
New Testament, as they are from the reasons which the original apostles 
seem to have had. 

Dr. Gordon's book leaves the historical problem of the resurrection of 
Jesus just where it was. The solution of that problem can be furthered 
only by more comprehensive and accurate study of the sources than has 
hitherto been made. Yet this book, as a whole, in spite of what seem to 
be serious defects, not only illustrates but also to some extent reinforces 
the strong tide in the Protestant church that is setting away from reliance 
on the miraculous to which, as Matthew Arnold said, the human mind is 
strongly and persistently inclined. 

George Holley Gilbert 

Northampton, Mass. 



NOTES ON LUTHER'S LETTERS 

This edition of the letters, 1 by far the best, was undertaken by Dr. 
Enders as the last part of the Erlangen edition of the complete works, and 
continued by him until his death on July 14, 1906. The eleventh volume 
was published in 1907, by Dr. G. Kawerau, who is planning to complete 
the work and who kindly informs me that he has the twelfth volume 
nearly ready. 

Two general criticisms must be offered on this edition. First, that the 

1 Dr. Martin Luther s Briejwechsel. By E. L. Enders. Letters in the edition of 
Enders, to August 31, 1538. 11 volumes. 1884-1907. Frankfurt-am-Main: Calw 
& Stuttgart. 



